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IT WAS COLD, INDESCRIBABLY COLD, in the Upper
Dining Hall, when Prince Carl reached the Palace where his
brother lay wounded. The room was in desolate confusion:
the litter on which the King had been carried home lay over-
turned in a corner, with dark stains upon its dishevelled rugs.
Candles sprouted from dining-tables and mantelpiece, from
chair and bench and floor. In the cross-light of their flames,
the dozen inhabitants of the room walked up and down in
agitation, whispered in corners, or huddled round the hurriedly-
started fire in the stove. It was half-past two in the morning,
but no one had any thought of sleep.

Duke Carl paced down the room, signalling to the Guards
that stood by the far door. They had their orders and passed
him through at once. He stepped into his brother's bed-
chamber, into the presence of the King.

The room seemed twilit: one night-lamp glimmered by the
tall and ghostly curtains of the bed's canopy. As the attendants
moved about the small islet of light, lapped by seas of gloom,
their shadows flitted fantastically across the moulded ceiling.
The cold was even crueller here than in the hall behind: as one
entered, it seemed to strike at the heart. The patient on the
Royal bed was no longer in stout Doctor Hallman's hands. He
would not let them call Dalberg, perhaps the cleverest doctor
in Stockholm, but a spiteful and malicious man. Except for
Dalberg, he had the foremost plrysicians to care for him, the
most trusted Science of the day. And the most trusted Science
of the day decreed that a wounded man should lie abed or sit on
his chair, in a room where no artificial heat must temper the
savagery of a Swedish March, no glimmer of fire be permitted
in the tall white porcelain stove.

He lay bravely smiling up at Armfelt. A secretary, pen in
hand, sat waiting for his dictation of further orders to keep his
kingdom safe. Duke Carl saw all three look up as he approached
the light. If he had ever wished Gustav ill, ever hankered for
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